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the excavation of which most of our still somewhat hypothetical knowledge is derived, tempered by inferences from Hellenic legends.
From these excavations, from the varying characteristics of the artistic and architectural relics unearthed by the archaeologists, we can draw sundry chronological inferences. Fragments of Egyptian bowls point to some communication with the Nile Delta in the time of the Third Egyptian Dynasty, which we have placed at the end of the fourth millennium. When the dynasty of Rameses was ruling in Egypt, the Cretan Knossos had given place to Mycenae in the Peloponnesus as the headquarters of the most advanced culture, but Knossos had not yet lost its supremacy when the artists of Thothmes the Great were depicting the visitors from Keftiu or Crete. An intermediate Minoan period shows correspondence with the period of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, approximately the twentieth century. Consequently it is clear that a definite educated Minoan culture existed from a time contemporary with or prior to the building of the first pyramid by Tjeser, and lasted through progressive stages until it was displaced by the Hellenic expansion of the thirteenth century. It is of interest also to note that the hardening of copper tools by the admixture of tin was understood by the Cretans long before it was adopted by the Egyptians,
It is difficult to ascertain the precise relation between the culture of Crete, and ultimately of Mycenae, and that of another center of Greek culture on the north-east corner of the JEgean, the city of Troy. The Troy which actually perished at the time when the Mycenaean culture was at its height was Mycenaean; but it was built upon the ruins of an older Troy, itself reared upon the ruins of another. The excavators tell us that there were six successive towns of Troy on the same spot, and that the first Troy was mainly, if not wholly, neolithic. There is evidence that the later pre-Hellenic population of Asiatic Greece was of Aryan origin, though in part at least it took on the non-Aryan Minoan culture, very much as the originally barbarian Hellenes themselves appropriated the Mycensean culture and transformed it into an entirely characteristic culture of their own.
We incline then to the view that the Mycensean culture came in contact with the Trojan after Troy had become Aryamzed, and not before five successive Troys had been buried. Even then the stubborn Aryan refused to be absorbed by the more sophisticated southern race, and only took on its culture with a difference.
Now, it would seem that in the whole region of Greece in its prehistoric state we have to deal with at least two strongly opposed racial elements gradually occupying the territory; an African element pushing up from the south and developing an advanced civilization ema-: aating mainly from Crete; on the north, Aryan feoples occupying T&tace and Illvria, and pushing down into Macedonia and